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or , Mistakes Coneerning Deity. |wrath of his brother by a valuable present, se-| sented to the view of the saints, in demonstration 
\- BY BEV. 4. @..m310Mas. lected from his flocks. He could not venture to of the just judgments of offended Heaven! 
ae — eenahlh AE eT see the face of Esau, until he was assured of a} From such representations, the natural infer- 
“4 me, ber othe vill. sow te fones pesdvanne'he favorable reception. ‘1 will appease a. 02 ence has been drawn, tat the Deity is the enemy 
- will accept of me. Gen. xxxii. 20. and then [ will see his face.” As though he had ofa part of his creatures. —nay, that he is the ene- 
uit Sais; Wevtag colbernsd for wmay yours iw the said—*' |t will not answer for me to enter the my of all mankind, white they continue in a state 
aod of. Haram, departed: with bis family: and presence of Esau in the present excited state of of nature—and the friend of none excepting those 
citniatierchtintiaian den aetinet than tadiann. ‘wih his feelings. He is now my enemy. His wrath | who have been changed from nature to grace. 
iidaley wah Lahiewkuving Wooe éminnably eet burns vehemently against me. Were | now to And this enmity has been portrayed in all the viv- 
a ded ax Mow tGitead: Jaco veges to experience see his face, he would spurn me from him. I id colorings that a perverted imagination could 
n- sitll (intel! wibgiviigs contereing the’ feelings must make my peace with him. 1 must make him conceive, as the most efficacious means of turn- 
— of his brother Esau, who abode at Seir in the fos oe hen sectnatthe cana setamanes amar r. the var @ from ear to light, and from 
R~ 4 ; ; , orever too late. | the power of Satan unto God, 
~ aaah opr sar agetien eiecmdie «1s fms Such, no doubt, were Jacob’s reflections. And ‘And what has been the consequence? The 
1 of pective meeting was to Jacoba soures not only of sorely, ib leas oven, prostend: torment, Jacob was blessed Jesus, who was the commendation of di- 
shi Great Uasasnee, Wut of pusitive: suffering: His tormented. Besure, he had some hope that Esau vine love to a sinful world, has been viewed asa 
ed Tasiamewved his Sliahens hn: allh tine Sreuttel bes would be appeased—but his faith was very weak, Vicarious sacrifice offered on the cross, to appease 
ike , ’ For, afier having sent the present, it was doubt-/the burning wrath of an offended God! The in- 


biliments of vengeful hostility; and, anticipating 


nae oe ful whether the desired effect would be produced— nocent Lamb has been set forth, by an unnatural 
a a corresponding reception, in case conciliatory 


a . . . * 
‘* Peradventure he will accept of me.” theory, as suffering the unutterably dreadful re- 


measures were delayed, he sent messengers to But it is time to state the issue. Jacob was in quirements of a broken law!—as bearing in his 


a po ont Thema a eons Serege a a cloud of darkness. He was entirely deceived own body the punishments that violated justice 
the ene lla Pres concerning the feelings of hig brother. Esau demanded as satisfaction to the majesty of Heaven. 
self 5 The sesthaideeatites ae ee OD felt the renovating glow of affection in his heart,| Aud, on these grounds, it has been supposed 
her ai We aceon - the atinen ines pel a He longed to welcome his long absent brother.— that, through Jesus aeceptance with the Almighty 
a's : ; ~ ep .. And ‘* Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, is a matter of hope. Yet, notwithstanding all 
the cometh to meet thee and four hundred men with and fell on his neck, and kissed him ; and they | that has been done to satisfy divine justice and to 
— rg This tag oan Pg i alah git wept.” appease the divine wrath, the terrible retributions 
was to be done? He doubted notthat his brotier| If we can for a moment enter into the feelings! of eternity are still displayed to the agonizing 
was bent on destruction. Hie fears conjured up of Jacob, while his miad was in a state of dark- roi in all their unmitigated yer God is 
the most horrific scenes of bloodshed and desola- | "®S*» We shall be more disposed to pity than con- wr age pectic tee on ail j 
past demo him. His ignorance concerning the char- he misery endured by all who sincerely be- 


tion. In imagination, Esau was already at hand 
with the host of armed men, To avert, if practi- 
cable, the expected doom, Jacob divided ‘he peo- 
ple that were witlr him and the herds, into two 
bands, saying, “ [f Esau come to the one compa- 
ny and smite it, then the other company which is 


acter of his brother was to him the cause of much | !ieve the sentiments to which I allude, cannot but 
disquietude and many perplexities. His doubts | be tormenting to the last degree. Jacob thought 
and fears involved bim in great wretchedness.-~ he beheld in Esau an inveterate foe—but his suf- 
Imagination and not reality, was the cause of his | !ering from this mistake must have been compar- 
suffering. For had he kuown that Esau loved atively trifling. From Esau there was a possibil- 
him, he would have pursued his journey not only !ty for escape—but who may hope to escape from 





iy left shall ree ae = ae aa in peace but with joy. He would have experi- the searching glances of the Almighty! Esau’s 

5 as pomp * hie Fatt ngs nm Poe ghee tom enced no painful anxiety about ‘the mother and | power to injure was confined to the limits of natu- 
a nraiente sly sha Retie iS dean ie ellowe the children.” He would have felt nae disposition - Steevie os ss of the Eternalt: eho may 

—_ pov hap ey dias On ‘athe heart '2 attempt appeasing a wrath which had no exis- set hounds to eternity! 

rr of feeling ol ies a ans in t . 1e a henon, net woul he have. Ueda: alreld te exe the Besides—Jacob could pray to the Deity for de- 
ot Lgplveromt a ery “i b eed ees mn a face of a brother who entertained for him the liverance from the hand of Esau—but to whom 

ays thee, roan t 4 nn ia my! “oe al ~ oe ;, Most ardent fraternal affection. may the sinner prav for deliverance from the 

ject~ ol Lepr for \ alee saad im tes “hee,” The Let it be distinctly remembered, that the pain- hand of the God of Jacob? To whom?— 

~ cated Bak hak. sae voli ferher hits family, | ful consequences of Jacob’s mistake were suffer- Creeds and traditions say, To Jesus! Yes, 


ed while he was ignorant of the character and creeds recommend the sinner to pray to the Son 


ss + Ob Roney 
pses weighed heavily on his soul, i he mim . wr ‘disposition of Esau; and that so soon as he was for deliverance from the wrath of the Father!— 
the children salt + bora fallé ar My eathiin' Moiis ‘brought to a knowledge of the truth, those pain- Tradition virtually teaches us to pray to the Me- 
lave und the father em. ” Gy enn th * mney tl _ ful emotions were no longer experienced. diator, saying, ‘‘ Deliver me, I pray thee, from 
and ed cane ie ee ee a rahe Also, let it be remembered, that the measures the hand of God, for | fear him lest he will come 
Majesty of heaven for protection. lysterious | jacob adopted to secure his family and. appease | and smite me, and the mother with the children.” 
bond! by which soul is united to soul: spirit of |‘ acob adopted to secure his family and appeas i smite'me; a e mother with the children. 
love! thou art stronger than death: the waters of “eo o oe = oe ~ a wee In estimating the misery consequent on viewing 
7" eanhot quench thee: thou canst no} be downed — “ arse , er in pesbocayptis of yates the Deity in the light of an enemy, care must be 
by. the fluods! we measures alluded to were prompted by lear— taken to notice the desires we naturally feel for 
wa “To make ‘assurance doubly sure,” Jacod made the object, security—the effect, torment. the welfare of those whom we love. So far as 
ither munificent selections from his flocks, and gave! _ Our attention will be now directed to the con- we are concerned individually, the teachings of 
them in charge to his servants, commanding that sideration of certain mistakes concerning Deity, the wisdom of this world in relation to future suf- 
— thev should be taken to Esau as a peace-oflvring, which have been and still are, productive of in- fering, occasion little uneasiness. The husband 
pecry- And it was with reference to this offering that Ja- calculable distress in the religious world. and father may feel satisfied that his own eternal 
ean cob said--‘* 1 will pup with the present) The Supreme Being has been, and is yet, view- happiness is secure, or at least that there is little 
Those that goeth before me, and aff€rward I will see his! ed as the enemy of a part or portion of his crea- danger oe himself—but ‘the mother and the 
.. face; peradventure he will accept of me.” tures. The traditions of the elders have arrayed bildren! —they are near and dear to his heart— 
a What indescribable anguish must Jacob have him in all the dread{ul habiliments of vindictatory they are, as it were members of his own body— 
7 experienced in the times of trial to which I have justice, and presented his general character to the and Al one member suffers, the whole frame must 
| referred! He thought he beheld Esau, a brother, children of humanity in the most terrible and re- partake of the suffering. 
filled with wrath—a brother, in whose soul the voliing light. Imagination has seated the Al-! O what anguish of soul must that fond parent 
aN life-springs of natural affection had been dried mighty in the place of judgment, brooding in mag- feel, who is called to depart from earth, leaving 
up by the burning fever of anger. From this isterial grandeur over the fancied ipdignities af- behind him the children in whom his affections 
supposed state of Esau’s feelings, the most disas- | fered to his laws—w hetting the sword of justice | had been bound—knowing that they will here be 
nou trous consequences were apprehended. Jacob in anticipation of the moment when the sinner exposed to temptation and the blighting effects 
r Ne feared not only the destruction of his flocks, but | shall be brought to the bar—determined to pierce | of sin—and believing that, in case they yield to 
va ai the ulter extermination of his family. His first| the trembling soul, transfix it with immortal pangs, | temptation and become the votaries of vice, God 
lisher! letter was one of the extremest humiliation—| and hurl it to the gloomy abodes of interminable | will be to them an everlasting fire! The mere 
met - “Thy servant Jacob desireth to find grace in thy| woe! The ocean waves of the deep volcano of| thought is snfficient to turn to wormwood all the 


— sight.” Then he adopted the precautions before| wrath, have been pictured as the dwelling place | joys of existence, and to add bitterness to the 
goticed. And then he sought to appease the! of the unregenerate—as the awful panorama pre-' painful pangs of death. 
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The popular mistakes concerning the character 
of the Supreme Being, have suggested the adop- 
tion of multiform measures to appease his wrath 
and obtain his favorable regard. And so intent 
have mankind been on this subject, as always en- 
tirely to have overlooked the innumerable testimo- 
nials of our Father’slove. Perpetual kindness— 
a continuous series of blessings —multiplied evi- 
dences of the affectionate disposition of the Deity, 
have hitherto failed to convince a majority of 

Yhristian professors that ‘‘the Lord is good to 
all,” that he is our friend and not our enemy, and 


the love of God. But the only danger is in not lion very moderate heat, and soon,Oh, soon, may 
| going far enough. We cannot speak too highly its fres go out for a long eternity. And finally 
| of the character of an ‘ altogether lovely” Being. what way soever the believer in salvation turns 
Our conceptions of his benevolence can never ex- his eye, he meets with an encouraging prospect. 
ceed, but they may fall short of the reality. Popular theology has undergone and is still un- 
** Conld we with ink the ocean fill, | going very many important alterations. It has 

And were the skies of parchment made, ‘cut loose from its ancient moorings and is swing- 

py tyee ben nah omy ayo 3 |ing out in the broad ocean of thought. The spir- 

To write the love, of God above, it of the age has demanded a better theology, and 
Would drain the ocean dry; jthe recent discussion of important old doctrines 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, }ia a World’s Convention, in connection with the 

| facts with which we are all acquainted in relation 








that he is without variableness or even the | 
shadow of turning. 

Overlooking these precious testimonies of the | 
Word, there are multitudes who express no small | 
fear in prospect of meeting their God. They talk | 
about making their peace with him—as though 
he were their enemy; they inform us, that in their 
present condition it would be unsafe and danger- 
ous to enter his presence—as they were now 
out of his presence; they seem to think that) 
so ‘ong as they remain in this world they are out | 
of his reach, and it is only in view of meeting 
him in the invisible world, that they express much 
anxiety or terror. These mistakes induce them 
virtually to say in reference to Deity as Jacob 
said in reference to Esau—‘‘ I will appease him 
with the present that goeth before me, and afler 
ward, I will see his face, peradventure he will ac- | 
cept of me.” 

Yes, their fisst concern is, to appease the Deity 
—and then they think they may venture to see his 
face—ihen they hope to be accepted—but still, 
even in their own apprehension, the case is doubt- | 
ful. ‘‘Peradventure he will accept of me.”— 
They fear lest their faith may not be strong enough 
—or their works may fall short of the Divine re- 
quirements—or some other particular of like ten- 
or disturbs their peace. They are always doubt- 
ing; anda state of doubting must be a state of 
perplexity and suffering. 

I hope I shall give no offence when I say, that 
such persons worship the Lord, not particularly | 








{ 


because he is lovely in their apprehension, but | 


because they wish to appease him, to placate his 
wrath, avert his displeasure, and obtain favor in 
his sight. Hence they affirm that, if they believ-| 
ed him to be as we tell them he is, they would not | 
worship him! They are as grievously deceived | 
ia this particular, as they are in supposing that | 
God is their enemy. Jacob was so far ignorant! 
of the character and feelings of his brother, as| 
to send a valuable present to appease a wrath | 
which had but an imaginary existence. When} 
he was undeceived he did not say, “If I had| 
known this I would not have sent the present.” — | 
Nay, he insisted that Esau should receive it. He 
sent it to appease the wrath and obtain favor in 
the sight of his brother. But the motive was not 
commendable. When he found that Esau har- 
bored no enmity the saine present was offered in 
a very different frame of mind—the motive was 
entirely changed. Fear was the first motive— 
love was the second. 

Nay, they who present their vows to the Deity 
believing he is their enemy, would offer the same 
or similar vows, were they convinced he is their 


|was his friend and not his enemy! 


|cent character of the Supreme Being—let them; 


Perhaps it may be said, ‘‘ If God is really so 
benevolent as you represent him to be, and if he! . RPE Re ape 
has really deenienl to reconcile all things to. of ne 1 fone: ee et vP — — 
himself, why should it be proclaimed to mankind? a oe se faae no ee one os rosso, oa ¢ 
can their acquaintance with it make it any more thee. ms dike aie vam ached ~ 

sateen be aheeniie tect Jethleheim out into the broad ocean of universa 
ieee theese ‘liberty. How encouraging then to us to see every 


— — oH — i have a ares “thing moving with such rapid, yet steady strides, 

tie : ree +4 on “ aaa re th " Eve “|towards that happy consummation for which we 

eng dpe epee iE apenmET I, pe “e ‘have so long contended. Our world shall yet be 
H 


ehettaehedn cane seg on | blessed with better days, For it has been predict- 
of the Word, ta relation to the sttunt, etieroster [ee 0? Omenels of sided Satineiee Rime ate 
’ : - ’ is s, ‘Gl idi "great joy whi 
and purposes of our heavenly Father! I acrence |" ageoties,, °° rad rings a ror aa 
belief of th d nein h g shall be unto all people,” is running to and fro; 
a re oo Y _ ad sss pales i ee ‘better principles are taking possession of the 
EOD PENN ASIN YRS WARY SONNE. "Et TNS) ids of ginb whieh produce better motives. A 
cause be removed, and the effects will cease.— 


; 3 A heavy tide of inflaences is now rolling on against 
Let mankind be made acquainted with the benefi- | the errors above mentioned and sais inal S hich 
nae Nie: . | no earthly power can arrest, an victory complete 
bettas bat Heioving et them open tei al her bright hone sul Ye. peel po 
unalterable love—and all the tormenting ctauies| lofty standard of universal redemption. How 
ot a diseased imagination will vanish, And she | merernnns then is Cuer? prespeny oe the heltew- 
unsearchable riches of the Gospel revelation will | ar ha Sue Gr epee oe nel restinatinge 
aos eeaenadieeaamend “ain i th i /all things, and with the confidence of the poet we 
xe displayed to the wondering vision, in all their 


ei le pat |may say 
happilying influence and celestial glory. The pa- | y tal na ene ae 
' « vita 5 


rent will rejoice in believing, that those who are | Harmonious to our ears, 

dear to him as is the apple of his eye, will be the | Heaven with the echo shall resound, 
recipients of incorruptible life. He will not pray And all the earth shall hear.”” 

to be delivered from the hand of his father and; Hubbardton, Dec. 19, 1846. 
his God. He will then rather live joylully in the | m Pew 
sun-light of the Divine favor, and afterwards see | 


the face of the Almighty without any apprehen-| This subject is one which has received the at- 
sion of being met by a frown. — jtention of many, and occupied much abler pens 

With these views of the Divine clemency, and (han mine, But believing there are some liberal 
| with the feelings they are naturally calculated to ininds yet, which do not fully understand it, and 
inspire, the children of humanity may glide smooth-! who are seekers after gospel truth. it m: Mis t be 
ly down the current of time to the boundless ocean ; oe Baie « 5aegily 


nt aiikiing-aimhaiha aninabild anata dete in vain to give some attention to the subject as it 
wisdom, lamaaee goodness of that unerring Pi- | ee ta haene of the eek am gpneneet 
lot, who will guide the ransomed myriads of our| The Scriptures often speak of the foreknowl- 
race to the city of the New Jerusalem, the haven edye of God, and assure us, that ‘known unto 


Though stretched from sky to sky.’’ 
|to the many changes that are going on amongst 


J.S.B. 
yy (Original. ) 
Foreknowledge of God. 


of eternal rest. Amen. |God, are all His works from the beginning, that 
( Original.) He declareth the end from the beginning.” We 
Encouraging. ‘are told by some good people, who have had ac- 


I will mention a few things which are very en-| cess to the writings of Arminians, that although 


couraging to the believer in the successful mis- | God has it in His power to know all events, past, 
sion of the Savior to our earth. It is encourage-| present and future, it does not hence follow, that 
ing to us that our brethren do not as often meet | He actually does knowthem. Say they, He may 
us with as vile and overbearing denunciations as| not choose to know some things, and therefore He 
formerly. The time has been when our orthodox! May withhold or suspend His knowledge in cer- 
brethren have deemed it Ged service to denounce | tain cases, Now, friendly reader, this is not good 
us as infidels, the filth and offscouring of all crea-| logic, for the choice of the Deity to suspend His 
tion and destitute of all spiritual knowledge and | knowledge in the relation to any event or thing, 
love to God. But now how changed. We meet | implies that He first knows what it is; otherwise 
with them and very frequently they accord to us there could be no motive for His choice. 

the Christian name. And very many are begin-| It is plain to be seen that this hypothesis is verv 
ning to think that the once poor,degraded,God-for- | inconsistent with itself; for it supposes the Deity 





friend. But the motive would be very different. 


Now they worship him through fear—then they | Again, we are encouraged at the change in the this will not do by any means. 


would worship him through pure love. Now they 


saken Universalist, has indeed been with Jesus. |to Know and not to know at the same time. And 
It is absurdity. 


popular preaching of the day. Once how com-| But the view which Mr, Wesley, the celebrated 


worship him to appease his wrath, obtain his fa-|mon to hear from the pulpit, that a portion of the 
vor aud secure eternal blessedness; then they | human race were elected from all eternity to enjoy 
would worship him because in his nature there is|the bliss of paradise, while the greater portion 
no wrath te appease—because they have always| were predoomed to writhe with contortions of im- 
been the objects of his love—and because their| mortal anguish amidst the flames of fire and brim- 






Arminian writer, had, was very different on this 
subject. He says, iP his Sermon on Predestina- 
tion, that ‘the Scriptures tell us plainly what Pre- 
‘destination is; it is God’s foreappointing obedient 
believers to salvation, not without, but according 


eternal blessedness is secured by the promises of|stone in the black cavern of indescribable tor- | to his foreknowledge of all their works from the 


God in Christ. A thought here arises touching 
the regret Jacob must have experienced when he 
discovered how much injustice he had done to the 
character of Esau, in deeming him an enemy. 
Anticipating terrible hostility, he found nothing 
but love. Expecting destruction, he was greeted 
with the most ardent affection. 

And this thought may perhaps caution us to be- 
ware how we limit the benevoleace of our heaven- 
fy Father. Some there are who think there is no 


idtle danger of going too far when speaking of 


‘ ‘ 
of 
- 
& 


ment, Now how changed, we hear nothing of foundation of the world. And so likewise He 
the kind. No election and reprobation, but a  predestinates or foreappoints all disobedient un- 
free salvation (conditional) for all. How encour-| believers to damnation, not without, but accord- 
aging that the“dectrine is given up of a local hell ing to his foreknowledge of all their works from 
of fire and brimstone, smoke and tempest, inthe foundation of the world, 

which millions of the dear lost of earth areen-, This came from one of the most distinguished 
gulphed with demons, and its former advocates| and able advocates in the Arminian rank. ‘The 
treading close upon our heels and more than whis-| one who stood at the head of Methodism, and one 
pering that the wickeds’ hell is retribution and| whose name will be kept in remembrance for ages 
anguish or remorse of conscience, How hasthe|to come. But if God has not a knowledge of 
fires of the old hell gone out? it has cooled down! events before they literally exist, thea He is just 
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such a belog, which cannot, by any, be admited for 
a moment, as man is himself, who acquires all his 
knowledge progressively, by experience. If this be 
true in relation to Deity, then there was a time in 
the past ages of eternity, when He had litde or no 
knowledge. This is not truth, for God is infinite in 
all His attributes. He is infinite in wisdom, knowl- 
edge and goodness. [fit were not so, we could not 


consistently pray to Him ; but we sbould have to fall | 


on to the ground of Infidelity, which, of course, is cold 
and dreary. 

But, as God is an all-wise, just and good Being, 
every way worthy of implicit confidence, let as,then, 
place such confidence in Him, and strive to know 
His will coneerning us. ‘This is made the indispen- 
sable duty of every rational and intelligent creature. 
God knows all things from the begining. This be- 
ing true, we would say, to the candid reader, in the 
language of the pious Psalmist, “Know ye that 
the Lord he is God, it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves ; we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. "I'he Lord is good; his mercy is ev- 
erlasting ; and his truth endureth to all generations.” 
This is a very important reason why man should 
love, serve and adore Him, ‘That “ He is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever, and changeth not.”— 
Bat it is not necessary to be prolix, because enough 
has, already, been written to convinee the eye of 
candor that God knows all things from the begin- 
ning. Vv. G. W. 

The Benevolent Affeetions. 

The term Love is sometimes used to deseribe the 
bodily desires, as when we talk of a love of wine, or 
a love of the pleasures of the table. But the more 


¢lirect and proper sense of the world is that in which 


it denotes an affection towards a person. 

Love is variously modified according to the per- 
sons to whom it is directed : thus, there is conjugal 
love, the love of husband and wite ; parental (pa-, 
ternal and maternal) love; filial love, the love of | 
children toward their parents; fraternal love, the | 
of brothers and sisters toward each other; other | 
kinds of family affection; friendship, the love hy 
which friends are especially drawn to each other ; 
public spirit, or the luve of vur fellow citizens ; pat- | 
riotism, the love of our fellow countrymen ; univer-| 
sal benevolence, or philanthropy, the love that is | 
borne to the whole human race, and to every mem-| 
her of it ; love to God, om piety. 

The benevolent affections are spoken of, figura- | 
tively, as the heart. A man’s heart is hard or cold, | 
when these affections are feeble and dull in him 5; he | 
is warm-hearted, when they are strong; and open-) 
hearted, when they readily bestowed on those aroun | 
him. 

The exercise of all our benevolent affections is ac- 
campanied with an agreeable emotion, which shows 
that the design of the creator is to communicaie hap- , 
piness to his intelligent creatures in connection with 
the exercise of virtuous disposition. ‘The object of 
the Deity is connecting agreeable emotions with the 
exercise of benevolence is, to induce us to cultivate? 
with peculiar care, a class of our active principles 
so immediately: subservient to the happiness of hu- 
man society. 

It has been questioned whether theré be in man 
any feeling of pure benevolence, which aims al the 


good of others only, without any view tothe gratifi- | 


cation of one’s self 

By doing good to others, itis true, indeed, that we 
alo most effectually gratify ourselves; for what can 
give a person more pleasure, than to reflect that he 
has been in-tramental in) promoting a fellow crea- 
tnre’s happiness? Yet every good man may be sen- 
sible that he often does good, and wishes well, to 


others, without any immediate view to his own grat-| 


ification, nay, without thinking of himself at all. 

lu fuer, if we had not feelings purely benevolent, 
we could uot gratify ourselves by doing others good, 
Children have been known to sacrifice their inclina- 
tious to the happiness of those they loved, when they 
themselves believed that theig own interest would, 
in every respect, suffer by doing so. 

It is not asserted, indeed, that all children, or all 
men, are so disinterested , it is only asserted that pure 
benevolence isto be feund in human nature ; a doc- 
trine, which, though to many it may seem self-evi- 
dent, has been much controverted, and which there 
are men it the world, who, judging of all others by 
themselves, will never heartily acquiesce in. , 

When a benevolent affection turns our attention 
upon its object ia.a tranquil manner, it is regard.— 
The affection, in a more marked form, is love.— 
When it,implies.a sensitive and vigilant solicitude 
for the good of us object, it is tenderness ; when this 
is the case, the affection is no longer a virtue ; still 
less is it so, when love becomes doling, cverweening, 

sstonale, 

When benevolent feeling is exercised toward a 
person in view of some geod received from him, the 
‘weeds by which such feeling is expressed, are thanks. 






‘ 
| A better expression of the feeling eonsists, however, 
|in doing acts of gratitude, in returning good for 
good, 

Gratitude itself is a natural and virtuous affection ; 

but the acts which it prompts must be limited by 
rules of duty. A man who does what is wrong in 
nature for benefits received, makes his benefactor 
the director of his actions, instead of directing them 
himself as morality requires. Hence he is said to 
sell himself ; and to be venal. 
| Benevolent affections regarding a particular per- 
json, and not necessarily leading to action, are good- 
|will; when they produce a current of cheerful 
‘thoughts, they are good-humor ; when they lead a 
| man to conply readily with the wishes of others, or 
toseek to give them pleasure, we have good-na- 
| ture, 
When this disposition is shown on the part ofa 
| superior, we term him gracious and benign. When 
}a person’s good nature mukes it easy to address him, 
|he is affable. 
| may give offence to others, he is courteous. From 
| the supposed prevalence of such habits in cities, they 
ure characterized by the terms urbanily (from urbs, 
ja city) and civility. 
ness, rusticity, (from rus, the country.) 

When benevolent feeling exists under provocation, 
it is distinguished by such names as gentleness, mild- 
|ness, meekness ; the opposites of resentment and 
maliee, 
| We naturally share in the emotions which we wit- 
ness in men: we then have a fellow feeling, a sym- 
pathy, with them. When this dispesition leads us 
| to feel pain at the sight of pain, it is compassion: we 
| commisserate the object. The feeling, being strong- 
ily confirmed by piety, came to be called pity. 

Such a disposition, as it prompts us to abstain 
from adding to the pain felt, is merey, or clemency ; 
as it prompts us to remove the pain or want: whieh 


we see, it is charity. Bui this word has also a wider | 


sense, in which it describes benevolence, as it makes 
us abstain from judging unfavorably of other men. 

All these affections lead to the performance of the 
duties of benevolence.—Beatlie; Whewell. 


Physical Labour. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT, THE BLACKSMITH. 
But the mere sustenance of animal life, and the 


gratifications of sense, are the humblest, meanest ob- | 


jects of physical labour. Its necessity was 
duced into the organization of man for a higher des- 
tiny. Itschief work and dignity was to educate the 
immortal mind into a character and capacity of ac- 
tivity. which it should retain after its dissolution 
from flesh and blood. Ifman sustained a mere veg- 
etable communication with the earth, and if his) sys- 
tem might derive all its necessary butrition by a pro- 
cess ofcapilary induction through the pores in the 
soles of his feet, even in that case, his mind would 
require for its developement all the physical labeur 
of which he is so disposed to complain. The divin- 
ity of this arrangement is even perceptible in the dis- 
position of rivers, mountains, seas, and oceans, a- 
round the globe. Between us and the slightest grat- 
ification of sense, Divine Providence has interposed 
a condition of mental as well as physical ac- 
tion. Man was provided with no instinct or me- 
!ehanical intuition to relieve his mind from aetion, in 
anything he did for his physical comfort. “ The 
lamorous bird of night that sang spousal over the 
nuptial bower” of our first’ parents, “and bid haste 
the evening star to light their bridal lamp,” that bird 
uilt its first nestas perfectly as it did its last; and 
its offspring’s first attempt was as successful as the 
maturest effort of the parent. No opposition of 
thought, no deduction of experience, ever improved 
their instinct. Every living thing endowed with an 
instinet, instead of a reasoning mind, came into the 
world with its tools already made, and it never ad- 
ded a new one to itsstock. Every being endowed 
with a living, thinking soul, had to make his own 
tools ; and Adam found that he could not even dress 
and prune the garden of Eden,without first exercising 
all his mental faculties in the invention and manufae- 
ture of some instrument to help him on his work. Ev- 
ery beast, and bird, and creeping thing, wherever it 
found its food, found it already prepared to satisfy 
itshunger. Notso with man. The provision for 
the constant occupation of his mind was so vitally 
incorporated with the necessities of his physical na- 
ture, that there was nothing that could sustain bis 
animal life which he had not to change, combine, or 
prepare into food by some invention or artificial pro- 
cess. He found, therefore, that his hands. and feet, 
and all his members and organs of sense, Were mer- 
ely a set of primary faculties, with which to make 
‘others of more powerful capacity to atmeliorate his 
social condition. ‘The first rude plough he made to 
|turn the soil, the first rude axe of stone with which 
ihe felled the stalwart pine, the first rude cunoe he 
scooped from its trunk, to cross the river which kept 
him from greener fields, were each a human faculty, 
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If, in his behavior, he avoids all that! 


The opposite of these are rude- | 
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that brought within his reach a physical comfort he 
never enjoyed before. Nay, they were a part of 
himself. He transferred to each of them a piece of 
his own body and part of his mind, which were nev- 
er dissolved. Weare taught by Divine authority, 
that good works are the human body of faith ; and 
that they are as immortal, too, as “ the substance of 
things hoped for.” We have similar testimony that 
the invention of every implement that increases the 
capacity of labour and the comfort of human life, is 
the immortal body of a living thought, that will 
breathe and speak through all coming time. Adam 
died long before the flood, but his wooden plough 
survived the deluge. It never died, it never will die 
but on the grave of time. ft has plunged through the 
rubbish of fallen empires ; it will ptough on as long 
as there is anything lett to plough om this planet; and 
when it stops in the last farrow to be made on earth, 
itwill retain the living thoughtthat Adam breathed 
into it, though a thousand generations may have for- 
gotten the connection. 








War. 

What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net purport and upshot of war? ‘To my own 
knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil, in the 
British village of Dumdrudge, asually some five 
jhundred souls. From those, by certain “natural 
enemies” of the French, there are successfully se- 
lected, during the French, war, say thirty able-bod- 
ied men. Dumdrudge, at ber own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them ; she has not without diffi- 
culty and sorrow, fed them upto manhood, and even 
trained them to erafts, so that one can weave, anoth- 
er build, another hammer, and the weakest can stand 
under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid 
much weeping and swearing, they are selected ; all 
dressed in red, and shipped away, at the publie 
charge, some two thousand miles, or say only to the 
south of Spain; and fed there till wanted. And now, 
|to that same spot in the south of Spaiu, are thirty 
similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, 

in like manner wending ; till at length, after infinite 
effort, the two parties come into aotual juxtaposi- 
tidn; and thirty stand fronting thirty, each witha 
gun in his hand. Straightway the word “ Fire !” is 
given ; and they blow the souls out of one another ; 
jund in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcasses, which it must bury, 
Had these men any quar- 
{rel ? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. hey 
| lived fur enough apart, were the entirest strangers ; 
| nay, in so wide a universe, there was even uncon- 
sciously ; by commerce, some mutual helpfulness be- 
tween them. How, then? Simpleton ! their gov- 
ernors had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor block- 
heads shoot. Alas! so it is in Deutschland, and 
hitherto in all lands ; still, as of old, ** what deviltry 
soever kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper !°— 
In that fiction of the English Smollett, it is true, the 
the final cessation of war is perhaps prophetically 
shadowed forth ; where the two natural enemies, im 
person, take each a tobacco pipe, filled with brim- 
stone, light the same, and smoke in one another’s 
faces, till the weaker gives in. But from such pre- 
ilicted = peace-era, what blood-filled trenches, and 
contentious centuries may still divide us !’— Thomas 
Carlyle. oe 
Self Government. 
Every wrong progignsityy we should strive to sub- 
due—every evil hi tofty aside, every good one 
to cherish. Consicience and principle we should en- 
throne within us, and evge bearken to their voice.— 
Otten should we ask a our nature and destiny as 
immortal beings ; and bound as we are toa future 
and invisible world, and to a deathless existence, we 
should seek, as the gospel directs, to prepare for the 
scenes that are before us. No where has self-colte 
vation so glorious a field as when she whispers of our 
dlestiny,—as when she reminds us that we are to live 
forever—as when she unfolds the idea of God and 
of duty, clearly and livingly within us ; moving us to 
reverence and love and obey him, to hunger and 
thirst after his likeness, to be a blessing to ourselves 
and to all around us, and thus to make progress in 
the noblest growth whether of human or angelie na- 
tures. And never do we appear so noble, so like the 
bright intelligences of heaven, as when we are thus 
hound to God in deep and holy affection, in joyful 
jobedience and heavenly hope ; when religion sits 
| enthroned on our brow, and pride has given way to 
|meekness, and benevolence reigns within us, and 
| glows in our looks, and breathes in our words, and 
‘lives in our conduct ;—when our whole life is one 
continual process of self-elevation and improvement 
when principle regulates every act, and all our plans 
take hold on eternity,—and when all around us feel 
that religion has made us nobler and better and hap- 
pier. Such we may be ;and to our progress here, 
by God's grace, there is no assi e limit.—T'y- 
rone Edwards. 
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(From the New York Tribune. ) 
Glances at Modern Germany. 
BY A YOUNG AMERICAN, 
POLITICAL CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


We in the New World know something of the 
dishonesty and corruption which, in spite ef all the 
efforts of the good and patriotic, are mingled with 
the machinery of Government; but we have very lit- 
tle idea of the intrichte system practised by the ru- 
lers in Europe to preserve their power, without pre- 
senting the appearance of being despotic. Some in- 
deed have little modesty about this, aud carry out 
their oppressive measures openly, but they are first 
assured of the weakness of their subjects. In the 
United States all the doings of the rulers are kuown; 
the voice of the press or of public opinion is ever 
ready to reprove any abuse of authority ; and as the 
people choose their own law-givers, they can only 
blame themselves for any oppressive measure. 

In Germany the state of things is far different.— 
The people though not absolutely oppressed, endure 
many restrictions whick we would find it hard to 
bear, and there is a feeling of opposition which still 
continues despite all the efforts continually making 
to crush it. The German principalities bave per- 
haps the greatest political liberty of any states on 
the Continent except Switzerland ; they are very 
different from Austria or Prusia, and a stranger pas- 
sing through would see licfle to find fault with. But 
when he had more opportunity of observing the 
workings of the government, and hearing the private 
opinions of the people, and perhaps feeling in his 
own person some of its restraints, he would be apt 
to confess that there was still room for improvement. 
I shall endeavor as justly and impartialty possi- 
ible to give a view of the existing state of things, and 
the opinions of the people regarding them. 

We have often a difficulty in knowing how much 
is included in the name Germany, and indeed it is 
sometimes puzzling tothe Germans themselves.— 
Since the dismemberment of the German Empire, 
the land has been broken up into a number of king- 
doms, dukedoms and principalities. Austria which 
retains the greatest share, together with her ltalian 
conquests, has taken aname of ber own. Prussia, 
which has existed as a kingdom for litthe more than 
acentury, wishes to do the same—her people say 
they are Prussians, not Germans. The rest of the 


as 


country, embracing that broad extent of land be-| 


tween the Rhine, Elbe and Danube, is divided into 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg and 
Hanover—the Duchy of Baden, Hesse Dramstadt, 


Hesse Cassel, Weimar, &c., and a number of ten-, 


miles-square principalities ; making in all thirty-five 
states, which, though each independent of the oth- 
ers, have a diet established for matters of general 
welfare at Frankfort-on-the-Main. This constitutes 
what is now included under the name of Germany. 
The diet is, however, greatly under the control of 
Austria and Prussia; Count Munch, the Austrian 
deputy, being its president. A general system of 
duties 1s adopted by all, and in case ef war each 
furnishes its quota ef troops; but in nearly every 
other respect they are separate and distinct.— 
There is among them much jealousy and conflicting 
of interests, in which the stronger ones, as usual, 
ake the lion’s share; many of the little states pay 
ies daties ee foreign imports, which go entirely 
into the treasuries of the greater powers. Another 
disadvantage which the geop! ometimes feel very 
much, is the want ofa proper resentation at for- 
eign courts. The subjects of the smaller states are 
without protection, as th@r princes are not pow- 
erful enowgh to send ambassadors. ‘The representa- 
tives of the Baden were lately uncourteously dismis- 
sed from Prussia, and their land was two powerless 
to resent the insult. It is the opinion of some intel- 
ligent Germans with whom | have conversed, that it 
is the design of Prussia and Austria to t.ke all the 
weaker divisions gradually, by force or fraud, into 
their own bodies. ‘This would seem, however, pre- 
suming too much on German patience, and even if it 
be their intention, itis mest improbable that it can 
ever be carried out. Denmark has late ly made en- 
deavors to of the Duchy 
Schleswig-Holstein, and there has not been the leust 
interference on the part of the neighboring states to 
prevent it 
Ic is the wish and desire of nearly all educated 
Germans that these mauy scattering states should be 
united in one gevernment, liberal in its’ principles 
and powerful enough to fear neither enemies from 
without vor factions within. ‘This is the universal 
theme over which the student exhausts his eloquence ; 
tmany, Very many persons cherish the hope that it 
will one day be accomplished, but the greater part, 
jess sanguine, content themselves with their condi- 
tion by saying; “It cannot be helped!” I have of- 
“ten thought there was spirit and energy enough in 
«any one county of our republic te revolutionize a 
kia gde um. 
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Another disadvartage of these #umerous little 
states is the heavy taxes onthe inhabitants to sup- 
| port the state of their petty rulers. Each of these 
/counts or princes must have his court for which the 


ipeople pay. The Duchy of Baden, about the size of | 


Rhode Island, supports a standing army much larger 
than ours (which is not much to-be-sure !) and pays 


the Duke a much greater salary than our President | 


receives. In the Duchy of Nassau the tenth part of 
all the productions of the land are set aside for the 
government; Hesse and Hanover are taxed and 
drained to the utmost—and so of many others. ‘The 
poor remain nearly always poor ; laborers are deom- 
ed to a life of labor, and the nobility live in luxury 
and ease. [wall not say that the simple honest 
hearted peasant isnot more happy in his labor and in 
the bosom of his laboring family than the prince in 
his palace ; but there are times when he must inevi- 
tably endure great want, and at such time it is not 
| much comfort to be obliged to contribute to the lux- 
jury of his rulers, 

All the large states have a Senate and Council el- 


ected by the people, by whom the power of the King | 


or Duke is in some measure controled, but very few 
of their sittings are public, Except in the Rhine 
Provinces there is no trial by jury, and the courts of 
justice are closed to all but the parties concerned.— 
A reform in this particular is greatly desired by the 
people, and it will doubtless be brought about in the 
course of time. With them, Justice not only 
blindtold, but she dwells in the dark. 

The freedom of speech is another liberty loudly 
called for, Not only is it forbidden to say aught 
against the government, but all remarks of a liberal 
nature, all expression of opinions on the political 
rights of man, are avoided as unsafe. Debating so- 
cieties of any description are prokibited ; for they 
seein to know what a powerful engine may be made 
of oratory, and fear any demonstration of tt. 
public assemblies that bear the least appearance ofa 
political purpose, are carefully prevented ; though 
lately in Konigsberg, a city remarkable for the free 
minds of its inhabitants, they have lately been held 
in spite of the police. 

A tew years ago, a large political meeting was 
held at Hambach, in Bavaria. The government got 
word of it, and it was immediately and forcibly bro- 
ken up, and the principal speakers imprisoned,— 
One of these, Dr. Wirth, a man of very great tal- 


is 


works, was confined for two or three years, and 
afterward banished. He now lives in) Switzer- 
and. Heis not the only one who has had to suffer 
for the expression of his opinion. Every one knows 


the history of the unfortunate poet Schubart, who, | 


for some bold and thoughtless assertion, was kept a 
prisoner ten years on the dreary height of Asperg, part 
of the time in a dungeon worse than that given to 
the vilest criminal, 

More horrible cases than this have occurred lately. 
That of Weidig, at Darmstadt, has rarely been ex- 
celled in cold-blooded inhumanity. It has caused a 
theill of horror and virtuous indignation all over 
Germany. ‘This Weidig, who was a minister, was 
aman well known for his liberal sentiments ; 
Wishing, perhaps, to get rid of him on that plea, they 
took a more cruel way, 


inoney, and on demanding sudden pay veut, which 
the other was not prepared to make, bid east him 
into prison. Having been kept there for a long time 
with no hope of escape, the wretched man decided 
on self-destruction. Having po other menuns, he 
broke the widow of his prison, and attempted to cut 
his threat with the glass. His persecuter, coming to 
visit him, found him.much wounded, but not mor- 
tally, so without giving any alarm he went away 
again that the sufferer might complete his intent.— 
When he came back after some honrs, Weidig bad 
made a second attempt and was then in the agonies 
of death, ‘These facts were generally known, but 
the murderer still goes uapunished, because he holds 
an office, and because he has removed a foe of the 
vernment. 

Jordan, whose case has excited so much sympathy, 
has lately been liberated, He was confined for sev- 
eral years at Warburg, in Hesse Cassel. His daugh- 
ter, a young girl, died during his imprisonment, and 
| he was not permitted to visit her or close her dying 


uv 
ge 


eyes, Contributions were sent from all parts of 


Germany, to support him and his family, and even 
from America, [have been told by persons who 
| had reason to know, that there are yet many others 
| confined in prisons through the land—many who, un- 
known, and unheeded, languish away the best part 
of their lives in miserable captivity. I have heard 
of many instances where some one who has made a 
bold speech in the hearing of others, when heated 
with wine and excitement, had to suffer six or 
twelve month’s imprisonment for it. Foreigners, 
too must be very careful of their tongue in Austria, 
er they may get a gentle bint to leave the country.— 
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ents, author of some philosophical and historical | 


but | 


A person who had one of 
the offices of government has lent him large sums of 


Political refugees are not always safe, even in other 
states than those which they have offended. Great 
numbers of them have fled to Switzerland, France 
land America. [was told by Freiligrath, the poer, 
that the Prussian government bad made arrange- 
ments with the Belgian to have him taken at Brus- 
sels, but that he fortunately left the city two days 
before the time they had agreed on! 

| Next to this, follows the censorship of the Press, 
| which is another cause of great complaint. Officers 
appointed by the government examine every article 
fur the press, and decide on its publication. The 
only exemption ison books containing more than 
twenty sheets, which are allowed to be printed free. 
If they contain any objectionable doctrines, they are, 
however, immediately suppressed. Every article 
that goes in a newspaper must be read by the censor, 
and from his judgment there is no appeal, although 
he is bound to furnish the grounds of his refusal. 
when required. ‘This restriction on publication is 
sometimes very light, but as often heavy and galling. 
One cannot therefore correctly judge of the senti- 
ments of the people through their newspapers, since 
these rather show the extent to which they may 
express themselves, than the extent to which they 
think. 

Amid all the evils of their censorship there is at 
least the benefit of its preventing the disgraceful at- 
tacks of the on private character. ‘This is, 
however, but small, compared with the principle of 
fettering .the expression of thought. One thing [ 
noticed in the German newspapers is the care with 
which the detail of all crimes is avoided. Many 
horrible murders and suicides occur, but they are 
carefully hushed up, and never made public. Noth- 
ing bas surprised me more than the horror of the 
English or German at the lawless deeds committed 
in America. While in England, | could not take up 
a newspaper that did not seem a chronicle of mur- 
ders, and Germany is litte better, though crimes are 
not published, ‘To speak candidly, and | trust with- 
out partiality, Edo uot believe there is any nation 
more generally moral than the United States, it is 
the natural consequence of the intelligence and re- 
finemeut of her population, ‘The abuses that arise 
trom the perfect freedom of thought and speech, are 
smnall in comparison with the wrong endured by be- 
ing deprived of it, 
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press 


(From the Uni. Miscellany ) 
“The Righteous and the Unrighteous,,” 
BY REY. 0. A, SKINNER. 

Vhe Seriptures represent mankind as divided into 
| two clusses,—the righteous and the wicked,—saints 
land sinuers. They donot, however, speak of the 
righteous as entirely pure, wholly free from sin; for 
}such perfection is not compatible with human na- 
ture. The best among men often come short of duty. 
often cherish impure feelings and desires, and often 
give way to the impulses of anger and ill-will. No 
man liveth who has not occasion, atthe close of ev- 
ery day, to offer up the petition, Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us.— 
‘There is a wide difference, however, between those 
whose sins are occasioned by the imperfections of 
eur nature, and those whose sins are occasioned by 
areckless disregard of truth, justice, merey, and 
goodness, ‘The former, though imperfect, are what 
the Bible denominates righteous persons, becanse it 
is their prevailing intention to do right, and beeause 
their hearts are chiefly under the control of holy 
principles, "Pheir errors are rather impulses than 
fixed determinations ; they are momentary emotions 
rather than settled and fixed inclinations to evil.— 
They have solemnly professed to love God, and they 
have made that profession in sincerity; they have 
solemnly professed to be the friends of man, and they 
are sincere in their endeavors to do as they would 
be done by. ‘This is what theologians teri compar- 
ative righteousness. ‘They call those possessing it 
righteous, when ec npared with those who have not 
dedicated themselves to God, 

This is the perfection to which Paul referred, 
when he said, 1 count not myself to have appre- 
hended ; but this one thing | do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are hefore, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high ealling of God in 
Christ Jesus, Let us, therefore, as many as be per- 
fect, be thus minded.” Phil. iii: 18-15. Here, 
though Paul says, as many as be perfect, he admits 
that he was pressing forward, thereby showing that 
he was speaking, notof absolute, but of comparative 
perfection. ‘To the same perfection John. referred, 
when he said, ‘ Whosoever is bora of God, doth not 
| commitsin ; for hisseed remaineth in him, and heean 
not sin, because he is born of God. 1 John iii: 9. 
| He that was born of God did not lie, swear, steal, or 
| engage in the works of darkness ; he could not sin in 
the manner to which they were accustomed who had 
not been changed. Such sinned grossly; sinning 
was their chief employment. ‘Those tare OF Gol 
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could not sin thus,—all their feelings rose up in re- 
bellion agningt such acts, Still, they were not ab- 
solutely perfect,—their perfection was only compar- 
ative. 

In accordance with these views, we find such 
works as the following ascribed to the righteous, 
namely, dealing justly, loving mercy, walking bumb- 
ly, speaking the truth, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and doing good to all. Performiag these 
things rendered them: worthy the appellation of 
saints,—righteous. Such is the Bible idea of a saint, 
—ua righteous man. 

Some, I am aware, think differently. They have 
an idéa that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to the believer, so that he is complete in him, and 
accepted of God as perfect. Lean see no reason in 
such an opinion, | know of no way by which to 
make the acts of another mine. We can transfer 
possessions from one to another; but we ean not 
transfer personal qualities. One can not think for 
me, love, for me, act for me, any more than he can 
eat, drink, or sleep for me. If we ean be accounted 
righteous, in consequence of what Christ has done 
for us, it can ouly:be in the same way as we can be 
said to have done a piece of work which ano her did 
for us, or to have paid a det which anotber paid for 
us. But do you not see that this does nothing tow- 
ards making us righteous ?) If another man pays my 
debts, the act imparts no righteousness to me. Ifa 
man does work which IT ought te do, it does not ren- 

der me meritorious. fone to whom Lam accoun- 
table sees fit to reckon me as meritorious, it doest not 
alter the case in the feast. His accounting me merit 
orious does not make meso, Hence if Ged, because 
Christ has done certain things, is pleased in his gov- 


ernment, to give us the benefit of those things, it 
adds nothing to our merit,—it actually gives us no 


righteousness whatever, for is right 
feeling,—right action. t 

There have been, within a few years, a great ma-! 
ny splendid cities built in the west and east,—on pa- 
per. Travefiers, on inquiring for those cities, have 
found that they had only a suppositions existence,— 
They had, some of them, purchased largely in them; 
and ta coosequence they were made very forcibly to 
realize that there was a great difference between a 
city and a supposed city,—one that és built, and one | 
that is accounted as built. There is all this differ. | 
ence between a man whe is righteous and one who 
ix accounted righteous,—one is a very good man, and | 
the other is a very had man. We see this offen to | 
our sorrow in the business of life. No man is right- | 
eous unless he acts righteously, as St. John says, | 
*“*He that deeth righteousness is righteous even as | 
he is righteous.” 

An unrighteous man is the reverse of the character | 
‘just considered, He isnot totally corrupt. He has | 
many excellent qualities, He often speaks the truth ; 
he often does a kind act; he often deals justly 5 he | 
often loves merey. Thave seen many bad men, men | 
tearfully wicked, but Lnever vet saw one who had | 
not many noble quaiities of heart. [have read of} 
robbers, and pirates, and murderers ; but I never yet 
read of man who had not much in his heart that was 
good. 

Gibbs, the pirate, was a desperate man, and was 
hardened by as many dark crimes as almost any one 
who everdived. But even Gibbs had te struggle 
long before be could kill an infant found in a vessel 
he bad taken. Again and again did he carry it from 
the cabin to the deck, in order to throw it to the 
monsters to the deep; but when be would prepare to 
cast it over, expression 
would start 
press the ehild with tenderness to his losom, and at 
last, after repeated attempts, when he cast it into the 
deep, he had to turn his face from the little innocent, 
and drop it down bebind him ! 

Maan is not depraved wholly,—the worst man is 
wot thus depraved,—there are tender feelings in the 
hardest hearts, there are pure intentions inthe most 
treacherous bosoms,—there are kind werds daily 
spoken, and good acts daily performed, by the most 
obandoned. 

Still, the unrighteous are fearfully wicked, A- 
mong the vices atiributed to them are adultery, forn- 
icatiun, stealing, covetousness,drunkenuess, reviling, 
and extortion. ‘hose guilty of these vices are re- 
gardless of the most sacred relations of life ; they re- 
gard not their relation to God as his children ; they 
regard not their relations to each other as human be- 


righteousness 





cent look and tender 


ar frou his eye, and tmake him 


its 18 





' 
thy 


he 
ings; they regard not their relations to the laws of | 
the physical world. They have obligations resting 
upon them,—solemn and responsible ; yet they live 
and aet as though no such obligations existed. 

« When | survey the condition of the world, how 
many do I find who trample upon the holiest laws of 
God ; who are false to the most sacred promises they 
have made ; who abuse those they are bound to pro- | 
tect; and who prostitute to the basest of purposes 
the noblest powers with which they are endowed !— 
How is it with the drunkard? He stupefies bis 


| reason ;the destroys his moral energies ; he wastes 
|his physical powers ; he ¢quanders his time and his 
| possessions, and he ruins not only his own peace, but 
the peace of all dependent upoa him! How is it 
with tke extortroner ? 
justice ; he turns away from the ery of compassion ; 
he takes advanta ge of his brother’s ignorance or ne- 
cessity, and robs him of his possession ! How is it 
with the covetous, the reviler, the fornicator, and the 
adulterer * ‘They bid defiance to God; they are 
reckless of consequences, and care not what hearts 
bleed and pine in anguish, if they can accomplish 
their vile ends ! 

Thus the difference between the righteous and the 
wicked is very great. While both have the same 
nature, they have principles, habits, motives, pur- 
poses eutirely different. ‘The righteous obey God, 
and enjoy his approbation ; the unrighteous disobey 
God, and live under his displeasure. ‘Say ye to 
the righteous, it shall be weil with him, for the re- 
ward of his hands shall be given him. Say ye to the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him, forthe reward of his 
hands shall be given him.” Who, then, would live 
the life of the unrighteous ? Unrighteousness !— 
Oh! itis the curse of curses! It makes the soul 
leprous, and converts every blessing of God into a 
l.ook at the vurighteous, What a wreteh- 
ed, forlorn, and degraded class of beings! Who, O 


who would be one of their number ? 


curse ! 


(From the N. Y. 
Tuiversalists Live Your Doctrine, 

Some months since we wrote an article for the 

* Union and Messenger” in relation to a portrait 


, painted about fit- 
label, thar 


Christian Messenger.) 


which we have in our possession 





teen years ago, which itis nee ary to 
those who look upon it may knew whom it was} 
painted for, We remarked at the time that there 


were very many Universalists who reminded us of 


this portrait, as it would be necessary to puta label! 


on them, that they might be knewn as Universalists, 
tor no one would discover it by their conduct. 

Since the publication of that article, we have re- 
ceived a letter froma good brotber belenging to 


ing the bread of life, in which 1s contained the 
lowing encouraging information : 

Dear Brather—Myself and wife have joined the church, 
andgpe are making every effort to improve our ways, so 
that we may not require your label, on our foreheads, 
stating that we are Universulists ; but Ido hope, and am 
anxiously looking forward to the period, when we 
thoroughly realize and practice our faith, in its simplicity 
and purity. And that we may not only be hearers of 
the word, but doers likewise, is my sincere prayer. 


can 


Now this we call encouraging, and we hope our 
Brother and Sister have not looked back since they 
put their hands to the plough, Not that there was 
any special need of it in their case, But thatitis the 
duty, yea the privilege, of all who believe in a faith 
so lovely as that of Universal love and blessedness in 
Christ, to make use of the means which our Heav- 
enly Father has placed at our disposal, to grow in 
well as in the knowledge of 
his son Jesus Christ. ‘There is room for improve- 
ment in each of us; need of a more beautiful, a hol- 
ier life, a life more in’ accordance with the heaven 
inspired truth which we cherish, And O, how cheer- 
ing itis to hear of our brethren starting in) pursuit 
of that bigher, and more beautiful life, whieh our 
faith holds up to view. And then how pleasant it ts 
to hear sueh remarks as the following made, +* Well 
Ll must confess that Mr. i man, 
of the men in our neighborhoed, IT have 
but one fault to find in bim—that is he ts a Univer- 
salist.”? 

3rethren and sisters, wherever it has pleased our 
Creator to east our Jot, be it in the city, the village, 
or the country, let us strive so to live ‘that the faith 
we hold shall be the only fault that can be found in 
us, aud ere long this will cease being a fault, in the 
estimation of others. ‘There are persons who dare 
not—eannot reason, but a holy life is an argument 
which they cannot resist. And we owe it to our- 
selvyés, to community, to the gospel we believe, to 
live that life ; to let the tree be known by its fruits. 
Let us be known as Uuniversalists, not simply by 
telling people we believe that doctrine, not by our 
indifferenee to the means of grace, but by being a 
G. 


grace aud goodness, as 


is a good one 


best 


* peculiar people, zealous of good works.” — J. 


While a steady business nourishes life, haste al- 
ways waste it. And while mental labor, care, thought, 
and even severe and protracted application of the in- 


tellectual energies, may tend to invigorate and pro- | 


long the vital functions, anxiety, vexatioa, disapoint- 
ment and fear always tend to destroy them. 


When a man chooses the rewards of virtue, he 


should remember that to resign the pleasures of vice | thy way and sin no more. 


is a part of hie bargain. 


He disregards the law of 


a| 
seciety te which we once had the pleasure of break- | 


fol- | 
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Our Duty to the Wayward. 


BY REV. A. scoTT. 

Often are people heard saying, “I wish I knew what 
is my duty in this case? what course is best to pursue ?’” 
Whenever such queries arise we have todo but one thing 


to learn our duty in the particular ease which is before 





us, and will we be guided by the light we obtain we shall 
jever have a conscience void of offence towards God and 
| our fellow men. Our duty can be learned only by an 
| application of the rule laid down by Christ, ** All things 
| whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
| ye even so unto them.’’ To apply this rule, it will be 
perceived that we must, in imagination, place ourselves 
in like circumstances with that individual towards whom 
we are to act. We mnst consider ourselves as they are. 
We must, also, to 


| 


learn our duty towards a particular 
individaal, and todo it, take into the account our own 
pon deformities, as it is through a knowledge of our 
ee follies and faults, our own sinfulness, that we ean 
| be led to extend the principle of equality to our neighbor, 
| Our neighbor is guilty of lying, deception, fraud ; or per- 
|chance he has steeped his senses in the intoxicating 
o 
| fountain, and, through that, has been led to take that 
j which is not his own for the purpose of gratifying his 
ippetite. Thus he has brought ruin upon himself. fn re- 
ference to such, what conrse shall we persue? Shall we 
. . | M. ; ‘J ; 
spurn them from our society? Shall we withdraw all 
confidence so as not to trust or believe them under any 


} circumstances ? 
' 


Shall we circulate the sad story of their 
fall and thus destroy the confidence of others in them ?— 
Shall we not rather go to them and make known to them 
their error, and strive tolead them back to virtue? At 
the first erroneous step, shall we not lift them up and 
thus prevent their loosing their self respect ? 
| Goto therule of Jesus Christ and an answer sip be 
given. But apply it and all is plain. 
their situation, 


Imagine yourself in 
See yourselves wretched and degraded 
by wrong domg. The cenfidence of your fellows in your- 
self destroyed and all self respect gone, and your friends 
around you in the keenest anguish in consequence of 
your fall. Are you asked why you remain in your pres- 
ent condition; why youdo not throw off those chains 
with whieh you are bound? Your answer is simply this, 
I have no power, and even if I had it would be useless ; 
for all the world despise me. I am an outcast, no one 
will associate with me, and even when I would turn my 
feet in the way of truth, ne one willaid me, and to rise 
alone is more than I can do. But have you no desire to 
rise? Yes, would to heaven [ was aslonce w as, for I 
was one surrounded with friends ; I once enjoyed. the 


lanaanrae r . y* 
picasures of society ; [ was once prosperous and happy ; 
there se hi 
but there is no use in my trying to be any thing again. 
Such are some of the feelings of him who has departed 
far from the path of right. If we were in such condition 
what course would we have those around us pursue tow- 


ards us? We would have them speak to us an encour- 


aging word ; let fall upon us a kind look : and show that 


they recognise in us a relic of aman. Would they do thus 


we should feel encouraged ourselves to try our hand 


at 
improvement. But while unkind feelings are manifested 
towards us, a veight presses so heavily upon us that we 
cannot strzve to do better. 

Again we have just stepped over the bonds of preprie- 


> , ld 7 ‘ ~ 
ty ; would we have those around ue cast ue entirely off, 
and report t :hberhood? 


hat first false step through the ne 
No, we would have them in the spirit ef kindness and 
charity, tell us of our faults that we might correct that 
one false step. In view of this what course shall we pur- 
sue towards the wandering ? We have an answer in the 
language of Christ before quoted, * All things whatseev- 
er ye would that men should do unto you do ye even se 
unto them.’’ The same answer was given also by the ex- 
ample of Christ. When the woman was brought before 
him to be condemned he asked, as her aecusers had been 
caused to leave them alone, ‘* Has no man condemned 
| thee” and when he had received the answer ‘** No man 
| Lord” his language was “‘ neither do I condemn thee ze 
” Nothing of a cendemnatory 


spirit was manileeted, but words ef encouragement and 
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love. His language even partook of the persuasive | For, truth and charity or love alone can fill the soul with | an Appendiz of some 200 choice Hymns, of a highly de- 


** Come untome all ye that laborand are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.’"” No harsh words of denunci- 
ation ever escaped his lips, but by the power of love, 
he drew the erring in the way of truth and duty. This 
rule which was laid down, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, by Christ,had power to redeem, sanctify and save; 
and would we become truly his followers, and benefac- 
tors of our race, let us teach the same lessons. Let us 
carry out its genial spirit, and we shall have the pleasant 
reflection that we have not lived in vain and onr names 
will be enrolled among the benefactors of mankind. 
Lyman, N. H. 


The Food of the Soul. 


What beautiful figures are used in the Bible to repre- | 
And not the least | 


sent the saving truth of Heaven! 
significant of these symbols are those of bread and water. 
Gospel truth is ‘a well of water springing up into ever- 
Jasting life,’ in the believing soul. And Jesus, being 
identified with the truth. is called ** the bread of God.” 
Bread and water! What beautiful emblems! The very 
staff of life; and the * food of the soul.’’ And 
not as necessary that the soul should have food as the 
body? I believe it is. For, it 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.”’ ‘* The words that I 
speak unto you,’’ says Jesus, ‘they are spirit and 
they are life.”” (John vi. 13.) But, what were those 
words of Christ, which were all spirit and life? Here 
they are in the very chapter from which we have been 
quoting. John vi. 37—39. “ALL that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me; and him that cometh to me I will 


” 


is it 


is written, 


in no wise cast out. For] am come down from heaven, 
not todo mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me. And this is the Father's will which hath sent me. 


thing, but should raise it up at the last day.’’ And how 


2. thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life,to as many as thou hast given 
him.’’ This is heaven's truth,—the bread of God—the 
food of the soul. 
of oug hearts, ‘‘Lord, evermore give us this bread."’ 

Bat 
Jesus thought their food was not sufficient for the multi- 
tude. They probably thought their few loaves would only 
supply themselves.—the elect ones,—elected (if they had 
only known it,) for the very purpose of feeding the mul- 
tude, andto benefit the non-elect. But they seem to 
think that their Lord would dismiss the multitude, and 


And, shall we not say, in the sincerity 


e remember, on one occasion, the disciples of | 


peace and heaven. 
saying is, ** Let charity begin at home. 
let it begin at home if you please, but do not confine it 


Charity is love; and the common 
*? Very well: 


at home,—let it go abroad occasionally, to all around. 
Let charity accompany us wherever we go, and teach us 
to speak of, and do unto others as we would that they 
should speak of, and do unto us, in like circumstances, 
Charity will lead us to ** bless and curse not’’—for, the 
only revenge charity allows, is to heap blessings as coals 
of fire on the heads of enemies. 
will finally destroy all enemies: yes, it will destroy all 
the envy, pride, and evil of our own hearts. 
‘ity never faileth.”? 


For ** char- 


} “It is the lonely stranger’s friend, 
| Who drinks the bitter cup of grief; 
Whose secret sighs to heaven ascend, 
} And find in tears a sweet relief.” 


Charity is truly called ** the perfect law of liberty ;’’ 


True love, or charity | 


votional character, snited to make up the deficiency, 
named above; consisting of hymns adapted to confer. 
ence, associational, and other occasional purposes, by 
which it would continue to be the best book extant, and 
deserve increasing circulation, And the hymns so ar- 
ranged, may also be bound separate, after the manner 
of ** Select Hymns,’’ for Watts’s book, making another 
small book, to be used with the Streeters’ book already 
in circulation; thereby, remedying the deficiency to any 
extent; or be used separate, as pvrehasers may please.”’ 

Such a book, or Appendix, was talked of long ago; and 
I even engaged a brother, as I supposed, before I came 
to Woodstock, to assist in its arrangement. I have 
been ready, when called on, to contribute my efforts to 
jsuch a result. I want my offspring, whose name can 
| never become old, called ** The New Hymn Book,”’’ &c. 
| to increase in stature; since it has had its day, as an in- 
|fant; and should long since have become a man, of a 


| Size corresponding with the wishes and wants of the pub- 


for, if we love God with the whole soul, and our neigh- 'lic, a thousand tines expressed. Add the much needed 


bor as ourselves, we have liberty to do as we please, 


| Appendix and it would be so far another book, as to 


and we can never do any mischief so long as we exer- | give @ new and vigorous impulse to the public—I mean 
cise such love. For, ** Love worketh no ill to his neigh- | Universalist public—in its favor. And let me say, once 
bor: therefore, love,” ur charity, * is the fulfilling of the | for all, that since so many newer books of Hymus of our 


law.” Rom, xiii. 10, Ww. 


L. 


** Man shall | 


Matthew xxii. 17—21. 


| 
| 
! 
{ 


) asked our Savior, ** Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, 


jor not ?”? 
ness, and said, why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 


jme the tribute money. And they brought unto hima 


/penny. And he said unto them, Whose is this image and =. 
Then | ¥® make, all the amends in our power. 


|superscription? They say unto him Cwsar's. 


said he unto them ** Render therefore unto Cesar the | 
| things which are Cwsar's, and unto God the things which | 
The mod- 
that of ALL which he hath given me I should lose no- ern politician and religionist, need this lesson as well as 


| are God's.’’ Here isa good lesson for all. 


‘the ancient Herodian and Pharisee. 


ishing children. Let not our zeal for Herod and 


sar, 
or any other political demagogue, make us ro of | 


jour Creator and the cause of suffering humanity. 


We are told, ** Jesus perceived their wicked- . ‘ 
eee jand might be so easily remedied; and to the profit of the 


For, although the 
many had the Father given him? John says, ‘* The Fa- | religion of Jesus does not exempt us from our civil du- 
ther loveth the Son, and hath given a// things into his ties; we also leain from this text, that our zeal in poli- 
hands,’ And Jesus says, in his prayer, see John xvii. tics should not render us unmindful of God, and his per- 


Let, 


| sentiment, have been published, within ten years, or so, 
| that unless such a change is made, as above suggested,— 


| we cannot hope that ‘Streeters’ ’’ bcok, will continue to 


When the crafty Herodians and Pharisees’ disciples circulate, as heretofore jnor can we, with fairness and hon- 


jesty say we believe it is the best, or even as good a book, 
jas some others, whilst it deficiency is felt, and known; 
| 


Publishers. R. S. 
We must have overlooked the slip alluded to. But 


The above article, with several others, Post Marked 
at Woodstock Jan. 5th, was not taken from this office 
until Jan. 8th, in consequenge of the absence of the Ed- 
litor, We give this as an answer to R. S.'s inquiry why 
his article did not appear last week. 
Brother Squire's Sermon, 

It is not now recollected when I have read a sermon 
inthe Watchman with more profit and approbation, than 
the one by Br. Squire, a few weeks since. Being chastely 
| written, of moderate length, and breathing the spirit of 


not political strife draw the attention from the truth of | love aad consolation = a most solemn and affecting bind 
God, which is the only true power of freedom in the | “**0% 't took peculiar hold of my attention and feet- 


world. According to the Gospel, God has *crevted 


| ings. Though it is said, on divine authority, * weep 


ao) ‘fs r 
preserved and redeemed us all in love; and if we would | "1%" ! felt as if I wanted to weep with those who weep, 


render unto God the things which are his, we must give 
him our hearts, and all our soul's best affections, and | 


** worship him in spirit and in truth,’’ 


and rejoice with those who rejoice in the truth. 
I suppose we all—at least I do, from force of habit 
| use the word ‘death,’’ for the stale or condition of the 


Again; if the Roman penny belonged to Cesar, be- | dead; though dying, and being dead, are not exactly the 


same. And so long as we comfort weeping mourners by 


cause he had caused his own image and superscription to | 
be impressed upon it, and should, therefore, be rendered 
to him when he calls for it by way of tiibute,—I ask, do 
not all souls belong to God, whose image they bear} and 
shall not all finally be rendered unto him according to 


singing,—** Death is the gate to endless joy,’’ we cannot 
but admire the beautiful expression, ‘* Death is an angel 
of mercy.’’ 


send them away into the desert. Thus it is with gnany 
half-converted Christians at the present day; they tell 
us that the bread of God, or the eternal truth of heaven 
is not designed for the multitude, but for the elect; and 


Still, looking upon death as we usually do, 
| dreading his killing embrace, we rejoice with our brother 





hence they say that the God of love, and Father of mer- 
cies will finally ** Send the multitude away,’ into the 
wilderness of endless despair,—where they shall suffer 
interminable famine and immortal agonies. But hark! 
We hear the blessed Jesus, saying, ‘‘ They need not de- 
part, give ye them to eat.’” * If any man thirst let him 
come unto me and drink ;’’ and ‘I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.’’ 

O! that every professed Christian might behold Peter’s 
vision, or learn in some other way not to call that com- 
mon and unclean which God has cleaned. If his child 
ask the bread of life, will the Father give him a stone? 
er what is still worse will he give shim the bread of 
death? If the hungry soul seek to be fed with the truth 
of God, will the annointed Jesus suffer it to perish in 
eternal death. No: ** He came to save the lost.’’ 

“And they who read not in the biest belief 


‘That al! souls may be saved. read to no end. 
We were made to be saved.” 


his word? God says. ** All souls are mine.’’ 


” 


for his pleasure.’’ See Rev. iv. 11. 
good pleasvre to gather al/ things into Christ, in the dis 
pensation of the fulness of times.’? Eph. i. 9, 10. 
the living God says, **J will do all my pleasure.” 
xlvi. 10. 


Isa. 
L. W. 
A Correction, 
Br.BALLov,—I have got home from Claremont, whith- 
| er I have been to attend Christmas with Br. Willis; and 
a glorious time we had; as he will probably inform you, 
|for your paper, Whilst there, I glanced my eye over 
the meagre notice or hasty puff, which ever you call it, 
lof the newest Hymn Book; in the Watchman of Dec. 25; 
jand remarked that there was an important omission, as 
| well as some errors of print. I was sorry indeed that 


Ez. xviii. 
4. Moses says, ** God created man, in his own likeness. 
And the Gospel teaches us, that he ‘created all things 
And it is ** His! 


And | sheer 


| that, believing in the glorious resurrection, ** death isa 

fallen enemy and a conquered fve.’’ *O death, I will 
be thy plagues; O grave, kwill be thy destruction.’°— 
** Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory, through 
R. S. 


| our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


Christmas at Williston. 

| Br. BALLov,—We had a glorious time in this place 
|on Christmas eve.» We decorated and illuminated our 
| place of worship, and an hour previous to the hour ap- 
propriated for the commencement ofthe exercises, the 
house was filled to overflowing. We borrowed fora 
season nature's beautiful hemlock, with which we fes- 
tooned the windows and walls. Over the door, we placed 
in large capitals, as the foundation of the event that we 
| were to celebrate, the words of John, ‘* God is Love.’* 
| On the walls back of the speaker, we had inseribed the 


| words of the angel, ** Fear not: for, behold I bring you 


Jesus tasted death for every man. And he shall sec | the part of the article, on a piece of paper beside the | good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.’’ 


ef the travail of his soul and be satisfied. L. W. 


Charity. 

Charity is a heaven-born messenger—sent in mercy, 
we believe, from the throne of Eternal Love,—and she 
has come into our sinful world to Jead mankind from the 
abodes of sin and wretchedness, to the habitations of 
righteousness and peace. 


main sheet, and marked to go in before the initials, es- 
caped the eye of your faithful printers. By laying your 
hand on it, you will see it amounts to this,—for I cannot 
give the exact words. I said— 

** Not that I would have people to exchange our book 
for ethers on any account; and, especially so, as I pre- 
sume the difference in the price, will more than make up 
for the difference in other respects. And another thing 
1 would mention, viz—that one main object in noticing 
the book before me. is, fo induce the Publishers to do, 





Reader, may this celestial spirit ever abide with us! 


what I expected would long since have been done,—add 


| Besides, we had a transparent Star, in remembrance of 
| the star in the east. 

Hundreds who desired, could not gain admittance.— 
The singing was excellent—the preaching we will say 
nothing about—it was a great time for our friends in Wil- 
liston. As they feel encouraged, may they go on their 
way rejoicing. Joun Grecory. 





ae 


The Vermont State Temperance Convention will meet 





at Springfield on the 20th and Zist of this month. 
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Absent From Home. ' 

Making collections has called us away from home | 
much, lately, and we shall, necessarily be absent, princi- 
pally, for two weeks to come. We have taken the lib- 
erty to insert an article from Br. Scott under our edito- 
rial ; and Br. Warren kindly consented to furnish us with 
*“R. 8.’ has also written censiderable 


” 





| 
| 


a few articles. 
recently. It is said, ‘* variety is the spice of life; 
as we have been writing editorals continually for seven 
years past, we have reason to expect, that the good ar- 
ticles of eur Brothers above referred to, will prove more 
However, after a little men- | 


and, | 


| 


acceptable than our own, 
tal respite,tho, tired in body, we expect to be at our post | 
again. Several communications, have been received and 

shall be attended to ae soon as possible. 


® Errata. | 

In Mrs. Parson’s article on ** Piety—Religion,’’on first 
poge 3d column, for ** theological Aymns established in 
read 


” 


the subterranean recesses of Egypt by her magic. 

* theological Lyceums established by her Mugic.”* 
In the same column, for she ** reads vehemently, 

«*she reads reverently,”” 

In the first column, on second page, for ‘* pious di- 

vines,”’ read ‘* pious devices.”’ 


read 


In ** R. S.’s"’ answer to “*H. P. C."" the word anti- 


monian occurs for 4atinemian. There are some errors 


—not material. 


A Card. 
Frrienp Batiov,—We take this opportunity of ex- | 
pressing our thanks to the three hundred friends froin 
Williston and Burlington, for their visiton New Year's | 
day, and for the $62 in money and divers other things, | 
amounting in all to over $100, which they left us. Such! 
substamMial tokens of regard are always acceptable to 
the preacher who is dependant upon the charity of his | 
people fora living. May God bless the fair donors, and 
make their cup of joy to run ever. 

Joun GreGory, 
Marta Grecory. 


Williston, Jan. 4, 1847. 








Vews Department. | 


Important FRON THE ARMY—SanTA ANNA ADVAN- 
cinG on Sautitto.—The Sreamer Fashion, arrived 
at New Orleans. Gen. Wool’s column was within 
two miles of Paras, numbering 2,900 men. They 
were ordered there to establish a depot, and levy up- 
en supplies belonging tothe Mexican Gevernment. 
They had already takena large quantity of flour, 
wheat and corn. 

The ist and 2.1 Regiments of the Indiana Volun- 


| house to 120 members, to meet annually on the sec-| 


|x judge for five years, to officiate in his own circuit 


| the supreme court, salary $1500; each county to elect 


j yond the control of the husband and 40 acres of home- | 
| stead to be exempted from forced sale for debt; amen- | 


|of the legislature. 





teers, on their mareh from Camargo had joined Gen. 
Wool. Gen. Worth left Saltillo with 1500 men. | 
Gen. Butler left Monterey with 2000 men. Colonel) 
Quitmau’s brigade left Mouterey for Victoria on the | 
14th. Li = 
Gen Taylor's squadron left Monterey for Victoria , 
on the 15th. Gen. Patterson was to leave on the 224 | 
with the ‘Tennessee regiment of cavalry for ‘Tampico | 
via. Vietoria. ‘The Alabama Volunteers, second ar-! 
tillery, had arrived at Monterey. Lieut, Col. Hen- | 
rv Ciav, with six companies Kentucky Volunteers | 
had reached Servalo. Capt. Willis, with two com- 
panies, at Mier. Gen. Lamar was at Larado, 
The Mexicans were making successful exertions | 
to raise troops in all the small towns near the Rio! 
Grande. Capt. Stone, with a detachment of seventy | 
men, found 200 Mexicans at Ranco, on the Rio San | 
Juan, commanded by Capt. Cantron—their particu- 
far object being search, Cantron was captured, and 
the muster roll of the company, with letters of in-| 
struction from Ampudia and Paredes; also a quauti- 


ty of blankets and ammunition was secured, Cantron 


was taken to Camargo and imprisoned on the 19th. 

A Mexican was caught entering the magazine at 
Camargo, with the supposed intent of blowing it ap. 
An express had arrived at Brazos from Gen. Patter- 
son, stating that Santa Anna was advancing on Sal- 
tillo, with the intention to ent off Gen. Worth. 450 
regulars were to leave Comargo for Monterey on 
the 20th. 

Capt. Hardy of the sehooner H. M. Johnson, from 
Tampico, on the 18:h inst, informs us that Colonef 
Gates, the commander at Tampico, has proclaimed | 
the place to be under martiallaw onthe 15th inst. | 
On the 19:1) arms were distributed to all the Amer- | 
cans citizens in the place, including captains a) 
sels in port and sailors. ‘The whole military foree 
at ‘Tampico on the 19th, amounted to from 800 900 
men. ‘There was an accession of troops on the 17th 


ae Santiago, which brougbt $20 men. 





delivering a temperance lecture in the street.— T'ri- 
| bune. 


jout lands, and the million acres supposed to be con- 


by the arrival of the steamship Virginia, from Bra-/ heaven, the other gave it voice and bade it spenk to 





Coneress, Jan. 2. In the House, Mr. Went-| The following are the full returns from this, the 4th 
worth introduced a resolution that it was inexpedient | Congressional District 
to impose any duty on tea and coffee.’ It was then | Pel. d. Cicudia’ &. Boalt > 


adopted, yeas 115 nays 48. Washington co., 2320 1775 419 

Mr. Preston King we see has offered a resolution | Lamoille, 944 538 362 
for furnishing the President with $30,000 for the pur- | Caledonia, 1891 1875 292 
pose of defraying the expenses of sending a Pence Orleans, 970 1367 174 
Commission to Mexico; and also to farvish him $2,- | Esssex, 406 449 2 
000,000 to effect negociations with that government. | paw — — 

The reselution contained a clause stipulating for 6531 6003 1249 


the prohibition of slavery in any portion of territory | Mr. Peck’s plurality, 528. 
that might be acquired by the United States by such | : © , : 
negociations, ‘The House, however, refused to sus-| Fresnets ry Ons1o.—Cincinnati papers of the 4th 
pend to rules for the purpose of receiving the resolu- | contain melancholy details of destruction caused by a 
tion, and it lies over. flood in the Big Miami on the 2d. Five lives were 
es eae lost. The Cincinnati and Dayton canal is swept of 
Wisconstx.—By the new constitution, which the | »rilges, and is broken and overflowed. The White- 
people are to accept or reject on the first Tuesday of | Water canal is almost irreparably damaged. ‘The 
April, the governor, lieut. governor, secretary, and | losa in lumber, flour, hogs and pork, is immense, and 
attorney general are to be chosen biennially by pop-| the destruction of mills, &e. is fearful. 


ular vote; the senate may be increased to 40 and the | 


’ s ~ | Carxornie Cav TRNT.— oli 
ond ‘Tuesday of January; the house bas power to im-|; T; Cuvrcn Bons om ‘The Catholic Chureh 
ad : ij thoy in ‘Tallahassee, Fla. and a building attached, used as 
peach, and the senate to try impeachments and con- |, v a . 
eis Seth thea ~~. \a& Vestry, were destroyed by fire on the morning of 
viet by a vote of two thirds; there are to be five ju- he 2 ¢ $ ‘ 
ti eae ote Price yah | the 28th ult. ‘The whole is a total loss to the con- 
dicial circuits, in each of whieh the people will elect | : 
| gregation, there being no insurance. 


but one year, and these cirenit judges to constitute} gael aa 

: | Curtosrtizs, The editor of the New-Orleans 
a clerk of tbie civreui« court, whe is alee to he renkstes Picayune has had his eyesight gratified with a string 
of deeds; qualifications for electors, one years’s resi- jot snake rattles, which must have belonged to the 
dence, and foreigners who were not in the territory | G¥#stacutus species—as there were fifty-two rattles 
at the adoption of the constitution, to vote spon de- | 00 the string, showing according to the generally con- 


claring their intention to become citizens and swear- | Ceived opinion, that the animal must have numbered 


‘that many years. It was killed on the Bayou Dug- 
j\demona, near Monroe. ‘The Editor has also been 
to support a state superintendent and libraries in the presented with a pig from the same neighborhood, 
several towns, witha uniform system of common | the head of which — be likened to nothing save 
schools; no banks ner banking; no state debt or lia- | that of a monkey, while it hasa trunk resembling that 
bility to be contracted for internal improvements; the | ofan elephant in many respects, and on of whieb it 
wife’s property before her marriage to be placed be- | '> S#id to have breathed as long as it lived. 


ing to support the constitution; negro suffrage to be 
submitted seperately to the people; the school fund 


Poputation tN Massacuausetts.—The whole 
diments to be sulmmitted to the people by two thirds | number of inhabitants in Massachusetts in 1840 waa 
737,700. ‘The number of Births in the State in 1846 
—s we was 16,436; of Marriages 5,262; of Deaths 9,260. 
US Me. Rovar E. Hovse has a machine for writ-| Excess of Births over Deaths, 7,136. 
ing with the Eleetrie Telegraph, which produces | neath 
perfect and beautifully-formed printing letters as rap-| When the young laugh at the old, 
iutly and with as much ease as dots and fines are | themselves beforehand. 
made by the registers now in use, Of course if this | 
discovery be complete and practienl—and as far as is 
we can see at present, it is—the inventioa will make | off Ppotntments. 
great profit and the public derive immense benefit | . a bli cialbiaialalll duit 
from it. We have the word Livingston printed by! Br, Warren will preach in Williamstown on the 3d 
the new machine for us as distinetly as it appears; Sunday in January. 
here from our own types.— Tribune. ' 


they laugh at 





Br. Warren is to preach at Montpelier Centre on the 
os igs ts a ’ | 5th Suaday in January. 
A company of about thirteen, chiefly Burlington | $ 


county Friends and farmers, have bought 2000 acres [_—— 
in Fairtax county, Va., for about $25,000, or $12 1-2 

anaere. ‘They intend to colonize and farm it Jersey a 
fashion. ‘Che whole or most of the land belonged 
formerly to the Mount Vernon estate. A very large | J 
emigration te Virginia, from New-Jersey Pennsyl- | 
vannia, and other States, is now going on. Under | 

















Married. 


RA RR Ree et 


In Williston, on the evening of the 30th Dee., by Rev. 
ohn Gregory, Mr. Joha W. Towell to Miss Sophronia 
A. Perkins, of Williston. 

In this village, Jan. 7th. by Rev. E. J. Scott, Mr. Mel- 


{the plows and spades of these Northern farmers the | vin Wing to Miss Rhoda Bartholomew. 


worn-out lands of Old Virginia are beginning to blos- | 


In Richmond, Jan. Ist, by Rev. T. Browning, Mr. G. 
om like the rose. Trenton Gaz. 


W. Sprague and Miss Julia M. Reed both of R.;—Alse, 
7 | same day, by Ransom Jones, Esq., Mr. R. B. Mellen, 
Gen. Riney Finep ror Lecrvrrne ix THE street. | 294 Miss Sarah E. Nealy, both of R. 
We see it stated that the City Courtof New London | === 
Coun. has lately imposed a fine of one dollar and | 
costs, twenty-three dollars and thirteen cents, en 
Gen A. W. Riley, the well known advocate of Tem- 
perance, for obstructing the side walks of thatcitv by 








DENTISTRY. 


| OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Den- 

tist, Office over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main. at the 

head of State Street Montpelier, where he will perform alt 

| the necessary operations on the teeth in astyle not surpassed 
| by any workmanin New England. 3 

| In order to introduce s»me of the recent improvements in 

the construction of PLATE TEETH. | propose to insert until 


, ‘ é further notice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Plate 
. ; : F 1° > awak- | F 
1s quite an extensive and powerful sentiment awak | perfectly resembling the natural organs io form ané color, and 


ened against the continuance of slavery in Deleware. | in point of utility, fulfillag all purposes of mastication as well 
A Wilmington paper says that petitions are in cir-|as the natural teeth. | shall require half the amount to be 
culation recomending the Levislature, to abolish | paid at the time, and the remainder in three months if the 
Slavery on fair and equitable terms. ‘Ihe paper very | Wr is satisfactory ; if not, the teeth can be returned and the 
; . ow . : ~ | money refunded. 

quietly adds: We have heretofore said that ro ; FILLING 

. ams ‘ ve 
other measure would conduce so much to the pros-| ‘Those having decayed teeth can have them filled at thisef. 
perity of little Delaware. A tide of emigration would | fice in a style not surpissed by any other Dentist in the coun- 
set in here to buy up and improve our old and worn | try or city From the peculiar manner upon which £ perform 
this operat’on, the gold 1s made perfectly solid, present ng a 


: : : full surface and being susceptible of the finest polish. All o 
ained i: elaware we 1 wor ore ' y 3 ; nest . p- 
tained ia Delaware would be worth more than five | . tions warranted to remain during the life ume of the pe. 


millions of dollars MOFE AS S008 AS such a law is pas-| tient it proper care be taken in brushing the teeth so as to keep 
sed, Our interests require it. ‘There are only about them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 
2000 slaves in Delaware.” | strictly upon scientific principles. and at reduced prices.  % 


Anti-Stavery Movementin Detaware.—There 


REGISTER & ALMANAC FOR 1847. 
W F have received asupply of the Register for the next 
year. and shall be happy to supply cash orders at the 
earliest notice. The Register and Almanac is got up in styte 
similar to that for the currenr year, but contains |2 more pages, 
oy ont ~ the ane oven. a doilars and half per Bee- 
red. one dollar per dozen. and twelve and half gents, single, 

| Send in yeur cosh orders garly, °"a 





A Massachussetts lady sent the following toast to 
the celebration of the N. E. society at Chicago:— 


* Benjamin Franklin and Professor Morse—Sons 
of the old Bay State; the one drew the lightning from 





the world.” 
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Poetry. 
The Snow-F lake. 

BY HANNAH F,. GOULD. 
«« Now, if I fall will it be my lot 
To be cast into some lone and lowly spot, 
To melt, and to sink unseen, or forgot? 

And there will my course be ended?”* 
°T was this a feathery Snow-flake said, 
As down through measureless space it stray’d, 


Oras, half by dalliance, half-afraid, 
It seem'd in mid-air suspended. 


«©Q*no!”” said the Earth, * thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky! 
For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier form— 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 
And the flowers from my bosom are peeping! 


‘* And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 

Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 

In the jessamine-bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness:— 

To melt, and to be cast in a glittering bead, 

With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead, 

In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling brightness. 


<¢T*]] let thee awake from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola’s mild blae eye shall weep, 
In a tremulous tear; or, a diamond, leap 
In a drop from the unlocked fountain; 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow, aud heath, 
The streamlet, tie flowers, and all beneath, 
Go up and be wove in the silvery wreath 
Encircling the brow of the mountain. 


*< Or, wouldst thou retarn to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris I'll let thee arise, 
And appear in the many and glorius dyes 
A pencil of sunbeams is blending! 
Bat true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I’ll give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 


And never regret descending!"’ 


** Then I will drop,’ said the trusting Flake; 

** But bear it in mind, that the choice I make 

Is not in the floweis, nor the dew to wake; __ 
Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning. 

For, things of thyself, they will die with thee; 

But those that are lent from on high, like me, 

Most rise, and will live, from thy dust set free, 
To the regions above returning. 


« And if true to thy word and just thou art, 

Like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart, 

Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart, 
And return to my native heaven. 

For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 

From time to time, in thy aight to glow; 

So thou mayest remember the Flake of Snow, 


m? 


By the promise that Gop hath given: 








Miscellany. 


The Big Walk. 

William Penn, the Quaker, was a wise as_ well as 
good man. This is shown by many facts, Friend 
Abel will only refer to one, at present, 

Notwithstanding he had a grant of land (now call- 
ed Pennsylvaia) from the King of England, he af- 
terwards paid the Indians for it, and thus made them 
his friends. 

ft seems that there were some fertile lands which, 
in 1698, Penn ascertained were excluded from his 
first purchase; and, as he was very desirous of ob- 
taining them, he made the proposal to the Indians 
that he would buy these lands, if they were will- 
ing. : 

They returned for answer, that they had no desire 
to sell the spot where their fathers were deposited— 
‘but to “please their white father Onas,” as they 
natwied Penn, they said that he should have some of 
the lands. ‘This being decided, they concluded the 
bargain, that Penn might have as much landas aman 
could travel round im one day, “beginning at the 
great river Cosquanco,” now Kensington, and end- 
ing at the great river Kallaningo,” now Bristol; and, 
as an equivalent, they were to recieve a Certain 
amount of English goods. : 

Though this plan of measuring the land was of 
their own selection, yet they were greatly dissatisfi- 
ed with it after it had been tried; forthe Englisman 
chosen to walk off the tract of land, walked so fast 
and far, that as to greatly astonish and mortify them. 
The governor observed this dissatisfaction, and ask- 
ed the cause. 
fodians. 


“The walker cheated us,” said the | ciety 


* Ah! how can it be?” said Penn; “did you not 
| choose yourselves to have the land measured in this 
way?” 

“True,” repli¢d the Indians, “ but white brother 

make a big walk.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxing warm, said 
| the bargaia was a fair one, and insisted that the In- 
| dians ought to abide by it and if not, should be com- 
| pelled to it. 

*Compelled!” exclaimed Penn— how can you 
; compel them without bloodshed? Don’t you see this 
|looks to murder?” ‘Then turning with a benignant 
| smile to the Indians, he said: ** Well brothers, if you 
/have given us too much land for the goods first | 
j agreed on, how much more will satisfy you?” 

This proposal gratified them; and they mentioned 
the quantity of cloth, and number of fish-hooks, with | 
| which they would be satisfied. ‘These were cheer- | 
| fully given; and the Indians shaking hands with Penn | 
| went away smiling. After they were gone, the Gov. 
| looking round on his friends, exclaimed, “*O how | 
|sweet and cheap a thing is charity! Some of you| 

spoke just now, of compelling these poor creatures to | 
| stick to their bargain, that is, in plain English, to | 
| fight and kill them, aud all about a little piece af land. | 
| Star in the Wesi. 





Gur Savior's Name. | 
My young friends have often read and sung the | 


| hymn commencing with the lines, 
* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
| In a believer’s ear.” | 


| Mrs. Sigourney relates a fact in connection with this | 


thought, which is very interesting and instructive. | 
{It is as follows: | 
| Among those who serve at God’s altar, was ane | 
; who had faithfully discharged, through « long life, | 
ithe holy duties of his vocation, 
| his cotemporaries had gone torest. By the fireside | 
‘of his only son, he satin peaceful dignity, and the | 
children of another generation loved his silver locks. | 
|in that quiet recess, memory was lulled to sleep. 
| The names of even familiar things, and the images | 
| held most indelible, faded as a dream. Still he lived | 
jon cheered by that reverence which is due to the 
‘hoary head, when found in the way of righteous- 
|ness.” At length his vigor failed. The staff could 
| no longer support his tottering steps, and nature tend- 
ed to ber last repose. 

It was attempted, by the repetition of his own 
|name, to awaken the torpor of memory. But he re- 
plied, ** I know not the man.” Mention was made of 
| his only son, the idol of his early years, whose filial 
| gratitude had taken every form and office of affec- | 
|tion: * Ihave no son.” The tender epithet by which | 
jhe had designated his favorite grandchild was repeat- | 
ed: “1 have no little darling. Among the group of 
friends who surrounded his bed, there was one who | 
spoke of the Redeemer of man, The aged man sud- | 
|denly raised himself upon bis pillow. His eye kin-| 
;djed, as when from the pulpit, in the vigor of his | 
days, he had addressed an audience whom he loved: | 
©] remember that Savior. Yes—I do remember the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


He lingered after | 





| 


| 
bin 

T'uc Morat Government Anp [nFLUENCEOF Fe-| 
|MALEs.— The Hon. Horace Mann, in his admirable, 
|Report to the Massachusetts Board of Education, in- 


| troduces the following remarks concerning the Pris- 
dis ‘ : . ‘ 
| ons he visited during his late European tour, in which | 


jan example is mentioned, worthy of imitation where- 
)ever the great scheme of benevolence extends: 

| ‘In regard to Prisons, | have found them almost 
}uniformly, and especially on the continent, in ade- 
plorable condition—often worse than any of ours 
were twenty-five years ago, before the commence- 
; ment amongst us of that great reform in Prison Dis- 
,cipline, which has already produced such beneficient 
|resulis. Great Britain, however now furnishes some 
jadmirable models for the imitation of the world. In 
| the city of Dublin, I visited a prison containing about 
three hundred female convicis., It was superintend- 
ed by a Female. ‘The whole was a perfect pattern 
| of neatness, order and decorum; and the moral gov- 
/ernment was as admirable as the maternal adminis- | 
jtration. As the Lady Principal conducted me to the | 
different parts of the establishment, speaking to me | 
with such sorrow and such hope of the different sub- | 
jects of her charge, and addressiug them as one who | 
came to console and save, and not to punish or | 
avenge—always in tones of the sweetest affection,yet 
modified to suit circumstances of each offender—I | 
felt, more vividly than {had ever done before, to! 
what sublime height of excellence the female charac- | 


work of benevolence. Amid-these outcasts from so- 
she spends her days and nights; but with her 
convictions and sentiments of duty and of charity 





ter can reach when it consecrates its energies to the | arrearages are 


towards the lost, they must be days and nights which» 
afford her more substantial and enduring happiness. 
than queens, or those who, by their fascinations gov- 
ern the governors of man, can ever enjoy.” 


“Seek in the Right Place.” 

*Leannot find it anywhere? I have looked high 
and low, here and there, and elsewhere, and cannot 
find it, and there isan end to it,” said Frank Jobn- 
son to his mother who was busy sewing. © 

“No, no,” replied his mother, “there. és not an 
end to it, for it mast be found. I ednnoteafford to 
buy books to have them lost in this munner.” 

‘* How can | help it, mother?’ quickly rejoined 
Frank; ‘1 am sure that I bave looked every- 
where.” ‘ 

Ah!” said his mother, « ovdithere but in the 
right place,” so getting up she went to a small hook- 
shelf, and looking over the book carefully, she at 
last found that which was wanted. — 

* Now, Frank,” said she, ‘* you see how easy itis 
for an idle person to say that he has looked fora 
thing, when if he has given himself the trouble to 
look atall, be has not looked in the right place. 
Where should we expect to find a book, but ona 
bookself?” 

Frank hung down his bead, took the book from 
ro mother,,and marched off tv school,—Star in the 

est. 


A Good Character. 


A. good character is to a young man what a firm 
foundation is to the artist who proposes to’ erect a 
building on it; he can build with safety, and. all who 
behold it will have confidence in its solidity—a help- 
ing hand will never be wanted. But let a single part 
of this be defective, and you go a hazard, amidst 
doubting and distrust, and ten to one it will tumble 
down at last, and mingle all that was built op it in 
ruin. Without a good character, poverty is a curse 
—with it, it is scarcely anevil. Happiness @nnnot 
exist where guod character is not. All that is bright 
in the hopes of youth, all thatis calm and blisstal in 
the vale of years, centres in and is derived from a 
good character. Therefore, acquire this as the first 
and most valuable. 


What is more beautifal to the mind’s eye thana 
youth in the vigor of his days, with cheeks radiant as. 
the morning sun, with a long nine in his mouth, and 
a great chew of tobacco in his cheek. ‘ 














DR. H. F. PEERY’S 


VERMIFUGE OR DEAD SHOT.” 
FOR WORMS, * 
A HIGHLY VALUABLE PREPARATION, CAPABLE, LROM TA 
PROMPTITUDE OF ITS ACTION, OF CLEARING 
THE 3YSTEM IN A FEW HOURS OF 
EVERY WORM. — 
HE exceeding smali quantity of this Medicine required to 
test the existence of worms, or to remove every one from 
the system. its operating in a few hours, together with its great 
certainty of effect constitute it one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries Of the age. It seldom needs to be repeated and nev- 


jer to be followed by any other purge. ‘herefore. in urgent 
| cases, as those of FITS, SPASMS. or CONVULSION, caused 


by worms. its unrivaled superiority is manifest, Few medi- 
cines are better calculated to improve the health of children, 
even when no worms exist; as it removes those masses of 
crudities that hne and closely adhere to the stomach and 
bowels, giving rise to symptoins that counterfeit every variety 
of worm disease, Although prompt and certain in its opera- 
tion. and not unpleasant to the taste it is perfectly safe, and 
adapted to the tenderest age. 

For sale in this village by S$. K. COLLINS, and S. P. RED- 
FIFRLD 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed to A. B. 
& D. Sands from the Agent at Derby Line. 

DerBy Link, Vt., Mav 7th, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN :—I received the box of “Dead Shot” Vermi- 
fuge about fifteen days since, and have now only a few dozen 
left on hand. which will be gone in less than ten days. It 
seems to do the work to the perfect satisfaction ofall who use 
it. [hear some great accounts of it. where it has produced 
the expulsion of from 15 or 20 to 115 worms from one person 
and nearly the same number from some children. Of course 
you will think worms one.of the prevailing diseases in Canada 
and Vermont. Please send me another supply as soon as con- 

» 


venient. Respectfully, [2 ly] T. C. BUTLER. 
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